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ABSTRACT ^ ' 

' * , A management by objectiii^es ' approach to evU 

develops performance objectives as a meians of minimizing the, bias 
related* to individual judgment* This p^aper focuses on three variables 
which^ contribute to the presence of subjectivity in performance 
evaluation* The first of these is psychological and includes such 
factors as judgment, power relationships, and the. influence. of rumor* 
If getting along with others,"" a category which can only^ be judged 
s,ub jectiveiy^ is omitted as a performance objective, assessment is 
neglected on the* criterion most often at the heart of dismissal* 
Judgment also eiiters'the evaluation process wheii' performance 
objectives are being set,, aiad when assessing hoW well ^the 
a'dministratbr. has achieved his objectives* The second^ variahle which 
cdntribut^es to/subjectivity is the atmosphere of thp college* 
Socioeconomic<{and political variables ,«ust provide adequate time for 
the long and/demanding .evaluation process, ana the atmosphere of the 
college, must" faVor those who particpLpatte* Thirds factors External to 
tbe college^ e*g**, laws which mandate achievement of balance in 
ethnic ot^ sex categories., and supply, and demand of administrators ^ 
play, a frabtle , but significant, roJLe in reducing objectivity* 
(NHH) - . * 
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The presence of ^price and prejudice in the evaluafion"" 
process ha»s-'Ve^fi*^'an undeniable source of anxiety, frustration 
and resentment fo'r those haplessly. , afflict ed by^ the conse- ' 
quences of such Irrational fact«?s. The development 'of \ 
Management by ObjectiVces (MBO) has been a major attempt 
to provi^de. a more r^tion^l method of evaluation. Man^age- 
ment \y Objectives has required that^job duties and resj)6n- 
sibillties be spe^i:t±ed--liij_b^avioral terms which serve as 
objec'tive criteria fdr rating job perf ormanceT' 



That' rational ev^aluation can be facilitated by the use - 
of performance ob j ec t^ves* is an assumption with which I agree". 
Yet ,>-kn "assumption itjis, with idgic'and belief to support it, 
but scanj: ' Empirical evidence. It remains to be demonstrated 
that performance .evaluation is^more ob j ect ive ' and rational, 
^han other formift of evaluation, I have used performance 

eiraluation in the appraisal of counselors for the past, six 
^years. It is -as a result of this" experience, in addition 
. to a perusal of the literature, that I beli'eve ther*e are 

inherent^ limitations in the use of performance evaluation, 
. limitations which make rational evaluation using performance 
objectives a myth. 



^Slightly revised from a speech presented to the American 
Association of Community Junior CoJLleges/, April 14 , 1975, 
Seattle, Washiftgton, 



The Roint of this pap.er is not , RiSi'ifflarily to prescribe ^ 

' ' * ' ' ' * V / 

for you how to ' evaluate, adminis-trators fo^^ whom you have / 
responsibility > but to explore with you the reasons for the 
continued eicistence of subjectivity, since it seems to b»e . * 
easy to dciftr^ into the comfort of thinking that because we * 
are using performance evaluation, we are, therefore, being 
objective, , Actually, a recent conversation alerted me to 
the kind of trap into which our lan^tiage leads us. An 
administrator was explaining tb several others that h-e was 
gfad he had -begun to use MBO because he was now being ob- 
j'ective -with his faculty. When asked to explain, he re^' 
sponded that because the goals were discussed and writteji 
down, that made the evaluation procesV objective. What is 
happening* in our rhirn4ciug.^,._it^^ to me, is that many 

administrators are assuming that the process 6r^B6^^ -wJii^i^h 
has t^Tie look of objectivity, ipso facto renders the produc't 
objective. In ac tuality , 'neither , is , 

Harold Koontz includes lack of objectivity in his' quitd 
thorough list of disad^vantages of the MBO process which appears 
in his 1971 book, JVppraising Managers ijs^ilaiiafeers. . But Koontz 
and other authors who have recogTii2e({ lack of objectivity as 
a drawback in- the use of MBO have provided little discussioji 

for. the reasons for the presence of subjectivity, 

^ • • • ' ■ • 

In this article, I would like to focus on three variabTLes 

■ ■ , /• • ■ ■ ■ 

which contribute to the presence of subj ec tivi tjn iiv performance^ 

r 

evaluation, j The "first of these is psychological and includes 

i - 

such factoya as judgment, power relationships, arrti"S4ie influence 



^1 , 
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of. rumor# Second is the atmosphere of the college. Third 



are faetorsi external tq 



college. Let's look first at 



-psychological* ..factors . 



use of a yardstic 



i 



»I. > Psychological ^ac'tors 

It needs t.o be stressed that measurement and. evaluation 
\ate not synonymous". fleasurement can pe value free and ob- 
Jective,* as when ten people use a yardstick to measure the 
'size of a desk! (I am avare that the 
implies a value £or a particular syst(im of measurement, but 
that is another issue.) Evaluation is never value free, nor 
thoroughly objective. Evaluation means to jqdge the wafth 
of, t^o estimate the im,portan-^e to, etc., and the eyaluation 
processes are always pervaded by human judgment, with all 
the -attendant' bias -and ,prej udice iinpiied by that term. 

If we have learned any thing abcJut the pature of man's 
thinking in Jhe past' 2,000 years, it is that Aristotle was 
*wrong in his observation that man ~4Js -a ratimial animal. 
Rather, it, is more accurate to stape that man is a rational- 
izing animal who, though he striv'efs/to be* rational, yet \ 
must be wary of the implications of rationalization, that * 
seductive pathway of* iilogic which liides wishes^,, c^si'tes 
arid prejudices undfer a cloak of /rational-like behavior, with 
reason dragged along to justify actions*, ^ . >^ 

Perhaps^BO may>be vi^ewedf as an elaborate and complex 
example of our ability to rat/ionalize. Granted, the' extent 

' / ■ 

to wKich this statement has/validity is not determinable. 



but I would suggest that it has greater validity in those « 
functions and activities which are no't tied directly to 
concrete outcomes. ^Higher education easily qualifies as an 
endeavor -in which outcomes are not readily measur^ed andL 
the outcomes of administrators in higher education are, at 
best, vague. ^ Performance objectives are developed 5s a ^ 
means i^or making all parties aware of the basis for' evalua- 
tion in an effort to minimize ^he bias related'' to individual 
j udgment-Tclearly a step in the right ditettion, since goa^s • 
can be set, progress assessed, and "personality factors'' ; 
^iniL^ized. But -it seems v^e have set for ourselves "a dilemma, 
which derives -from the. estimation that as many as 90% of 
those who are dismissed fronf their jobs axk not dismissed for 
lack of technical skills or* compe tenc^ , or because they failed 
to meet their performance objectives, but because of what is 
br.oadly referred to as "an inability.* to get along with others.'" 

^ It cannot reasonably be ques tiioned ' that the assessment 
of "getting along -with others" is fraught with the frailty « 
of human judgmentT If '^gettinrg alVng wiJtJv o^h^:^.^'^^ is included 
as a performance objective, large, doses of judgmeiit are intro- 
duced into the evaluation process; if "getting along with other 
is omttted 'as a performanci objective, '•assessment is being 
neglec^^Bfd on the criterion most -of ten found at the heart of 



dismis&al — thus the dilemma. I would suggest that assessment 
can and should be made bn this crucial variable, but only 

, 4 • * 

us^ng a broad-based formal fnput from faculty, staff and col- 
leagues, as well as from s^iperyisors , the-reby reducing the 



greater potential for bias and prejudice from a single source. 

\ ■ ' • ' 

of input. Formal input I would classify as information which ' 

/ < 
is clearly defined as to the source and available ^to thj^ peris on 




being evaluated. 

Judgment must also "enter the evaluat^ion process^when 
the performance objectives are being established* A-frter all,* 
at least two people must agree that a^ particular objective, is - 
reasonable, appropriate and at least partially attainable* 
T'he negotiation process implie'd in coming to such an^ agree- 
menf requires judgments fr^m b,o1:h- parties which are fjar 'f-- 
removed from measurement* 

Probably the severest limitat,ipn in the use o4 »perfor-. 
mance evaluation emanates from the issue of quality^ contrpl, 

i*e*, how well did the admirals trator a'chi§\^e his objectives* 

c; 

Higher education ha^ vii;tually no sound meaAs of assess.lng * 

\ ^^ - ^ V 

'quality of an administrator qua administrator.* ^^To illustrate, 

suppose two Deans in a college present the Prel^ident with 

objectives for the year** The objectives of one ^^e an ^are 

modest, and it a'ppea»rs to bo'th,; th^e "Dean and the President 

that h^, -should ^^e^a^le_f o '^tta^ Th^ ot^^h: 1>:€tan pres^nt^* 

an ambitious list of ob j e'ctives , and it is clear thkt b« \rill 

prob^abTy not attain all of t^-hem* ^11 the firsC^ Dean wilch the 

more -mode^st list achieves all of llis goals, at the end of the 

year, while t«he second Dean achieves only SJX^*? of his goals, 

/ 

is t?he first Dean to be compared unfavorably to the second,'^ 
or ts the second 'Dean to be compared unfavorably to Ctve first? 
"Neither," you say, "this is not nbrm-rief ef enced ass essmen^t • " 

/ 



Although performah.ee .^valuation is said by many .tQ be 
accomplished wiythout reference to others (i#e,, it is. 
criterion referenced), I believe one must always^ have in 
mind some type of norm when evaluating^ Thus, the Deans* 
will be compared, , But that issufe aside/ the President is 
faced with^the judgment of qual^tj when the ol^jectives are ^ 
said io be "modest" or "ambitious," and even more .clearly 
so when i*t comes time to consider "how well#" Merely to 
check off eacfh objective without reference to ho\/<.ef f'ectively 
it was achieved is to engage- in* a perfunctory and superficial 

'process^ Yet, when you judge "how well," you have, by that 
very fact, lessened the pbjectivity qf performance evaluation. 
Another dilemma supporting. the myth, it seems. 

-As a stated ^advantage of MBO, mutual goal' setting en- 
courages great.er involvement and cp-mnri tmen t , and allegedly 
improves satisfaction with the final evaluation. What is 
often overlQoked, however, is the effect o^ th^ formal powpr 
relationship wfi^ch exists between the admiiiis tra*tor and his 
supervisor, ^nd between the administrator and .those he 

*evaluates>" The way in which a Rower relationship can potenr 
ti,^lly erode the rationality of evaluation ^evolves from the 
manner in which Vhe evaluator handles th^ power he' has. The 

"President must, cor^tinually be aWare of th<B^ extent ^to which 
he forms negative (especially negative) impressions based oh 
what he perceives as "challenges tx^ my authority as President. 
Both persons are cognizant of this authority ani , concomitant 
power, and t\hcj eritJLre process of MBO can become aWapid ritual 



should the. President not also'Bel-alert to the implications of 

this -power as it relates to performance evaluation* 

, Let m-e illustrate with an Academic Dean who is ac-' 

quiescent* to the President — friendly, lsmiling,~ courteous, 

even obsequious, yipt to thj^^e over -whom power is held , he 

becomes demanding*,* discourteous, in trt4sive--in short, tyran-' 

nical. Because ^^I^.Dean is acquiescent to power, he is • ' / 

• ^, • . •/ 

• ' *' ' ' 

not li^^ely ^J^^o seriously dhaLlenge the*President * s views- 

dujring a so-called "mutual" goal-setting session. On a more 



sub^tle level, if the Uean is asked to develop his own set 
of objectives, the list will most^likely reflect the Dean*s 
perception of vhat ^he President wan^& to Ivea^. This is ' 
only^one example, of course, and since ^£^w colleges admit 
to having administrators with an author j^tar Ian p'ersonali ty , 



it may not be especially timely! . 

The third major fac.tor in the psychological arena whith 
militates against rational evaluation is rumor. It has, 
of course^, been th^ case historically and is, I suspect; 
still the case, that the s'ing.le factor contributing mTjst to 
evaluation has bee^ information based. on rumor. By rumor, I 
mean what is often o'alled "informal feedback," i.e., a phone 
call, private conversation, letter, conversation at lunch,; 
passing comments in the hgll or< from a citizen in a taxi, etc 
all of which remain unknown to4 the person being evaluated. 
It is also true that rumpV^ wi«th a positive thrus t contributes 
to a. beneficial "halo e^ect." Thus, rutnor *and performance 
evaluation may be discrepant in a manner which inflates or 



deflates^ but in either Jcas'e', distorts objectivity* Evalua- 
t of admin is tr a tor 8 via perf ormance ob j ectives does not 
eliminate rumor as an input source, it merely serves to 
counteract som.>e of the more invidious aspects of rumor. 
What does the evaluator do with this information when he 
receives it? Most of us who are hu^an find ourselves un- 
able* to ignore, it when considering the overall .evaluation 
of^ an employee. If this, is true, then rational evaluation 
throjugh performance objectives is further undermined. 

I 

II, Atmosphere of the College . , 

I As if the psylS^hological fa.c'tors mentioned were not 

sufficient .in their vinherent deti!^action from a thoroughly 

\ ^ ' ' ~ ■ . ' 

rational evaluation, the general atmosphere within the 

V ' ' * 

s • ' 

cj^llege can also diminish objectivity.* By gen-eral atmos- 

pher^'^ I ref^r to structural or ^organizatiotial factors, 

' ' - \ *" 

or, if you will, socio-economic and political variables 

( ' ' f% 

occuri'ng within the college. If 'ther^ is not sufficient 

/ 



manpy to provide adequate time for- the long and demanding 
MBO J>rocess, then a pro forma experience occurs. 

An atmosphere which favors (rewards) those who partici- 
pate is also heqessary, and thip must emanate from the Fresl- 
dent. .But the college atmos^ere is equally affected by 
the Faculty Senate or uniona,.* student groups, and the Board 
of Trustees^' Further, if the college has traditionally been 
resisS^t to cha'nge, im^Hsementa tiorv of performance evaluation 
may aga in be only perfunctory. 



On the other hand, a college atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to openness, a striving toward rationality and general 
acceptance of change will facilitate the use of performance 
evalui^tion* To induce a positive atmosphere, I would suggest 
a rarely used tactic — one in which the top level admini- 
strators share with persons who ,repprt to them their own' 
objectives* How many Presidents provide the people who 
report to them with copies of their objectives? How many 
Deans share their objectives wilih Division Directors? I 
belfeve this tactic would provide dn openness as well as 

• 

a m6del that would greatly facilitate the entire MBO process. 

' 'i 

111 . External Factors 

Factors external to th^ college also play a rol^ in 
the diminution of objectivity in performance evaj-uation. 
For * example laws fwhich mandate achievement, of balance in 
ethnic and/or sex categories play a subtle, but, I tHink, 
significant part. So does supply and demand. ^ Theoretically, 
it can be argued that they should not, since the criteria 
for evaluation should only relate to the job performance 
regardless of whether balance is achieved or whether there ^ 
ate few or many applicants for the job. But on a P^^'flj^gfe.^ 
level, such a high degree of objectivity is seldom achTeyedy 
To illustrate, when the market is short on adminis tr^ative - 
talent, objectives may be less d^ifJandiptg and rigorous, and, 
perhaps more important:, the^ achieving or non-achiev*ing of : 
the established objectives may not play a role in the 



determination of whether the administrator will be kept 
or dismissed. Conversely, when administrative talentfls 

in plentiful sup]Jly, objectij/es may be mote demanding and ^ 

\ 

gteater attention is given to. high quality performance. 

In a similar way, the nature of vthe objectives, the 
evaluation of achievement of objectives, atid decision-^ based 
on such evaluation are often significantly affected by attempts 
to .achieve an ethnic or sex balance in administrative positions 
(This is not to argue that such ext^ra-college factors are any 

less worthwhile, but merely to point out that here again ob- " 

> 

jective evaluation is further hampered.) ' , - 

In summary , I have tried to provide an analysis* of tfte 
nature and condi^tions of the , sub j ectivity , which continues to 
pervade the evaluation process^. It way be that C^ie use of 
Management by Objectives can serve to diminish caprice and 
prejudice during* evaluation , but the limitati>ons of this 
technique iniifet be recognized if maximum benefits are /to ^ ^ 
be reaTized . • • ' \ . 
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